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NEW CLASSICS FOR OLD 



A. M. HULL 
High School, Springfield, Missouri 



It is assumed that English somehow is to be regarded as a fundamental 
underlying subject, of more significance in the life of students than any other 
single subject 

We find the English classes devoting themselves to composition or literary 
studies of a type which has very little relation to practical life and little relation 
to the rest of the school. — C. H. Judd, The Psychology of High-School Subjects. 

Wrong-endians — that's what we have been and too much are in our 
courses in literature, in secondary schools at least; some of us little- 
endians, some of us big-endians — all of us wrong-endians. Have we 
accomplished this particular one of the avowed objects of all our pains- 
takingly elaborate study of English: trained the majority of our pupils 
to a loving and continuing knowledge and appreciation of literature? 
"No," -admit an increasing number in the ranks of English teachers. 
" No," cry our critics outside. " No," is the pupil chorus. Why haven't 
we ? Partly because we are wrong-endians, in having begun with the 
ancient, the remote, the mature, the classical, the perfectly beautiful 
in literature instead of — the "instead of" is what we seek light on here 
and now. 

In the first place, what chance have we had to be other than wrong- 
endians? We are still largely under the sway of Arnold's classically 
artificial dictum about poetry's being the criticism of life; about poetry's 
furnishing us touchstones by means of which to try and to prove the 
best and purest in literature. That Arnold equipped us with a universal 
test and an everlastingly accurate one is quite thoroughly disproved by 
the mistakes of judgment he himself made — with reference to Carlyle 
and Emerson, for example. But his seems to have been the scholarly 
preachment that won believers enough to dominate our literary studies. 
Literature could mean only the classics. There is more life in Arnold's 
explanation of poetry than he had feeling enough to realize, but we, 
interpreting too literally his dictum, have too much lost sight of the life 
element and have studied literature for touchstones. Our pupils have 
needed, have asked us for, bread and we have given them — touchstones. 
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With what exaggerated wrong emphasis, therefore, we have looked 
upon our high calling, sentimentally going astray as to our real duty, our 
real opportunity; applying some more or less artificial tests for beauty, 
for pure aesthetics, rather than for truth and value! What exaggerated 
claims we have made, too, for the classics! "Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, are today our three leading teachers of economy as well as 
everything else," 1 writes one enthusiast. F. N. Scott asserts: 2 

I do not know what is the latest and most approved preparation for life 
today, but I am sure that a preparation that broadens the mind, seasons the 
judgment, gives poise and flexibility, makes men tellers of truth and tolerators 
of the average weakness of human nature — this cannot be a bad preparation 
either for life or for college. And this is the preparation which the study of 

the English classics aims to give Those whom we have sent forth 

bearing precious seed will doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. 

Let us pray! 

And that is just about what we have been doing as we cast our 
bread upon the waters or our seed into willing (?) minds; working, of 
course — some of us sweating blood — but banking on results that we 
ought long ago to have known could not come of the wrong-endian 
process and material we have clung to so long. "Doubtless" they 
will come again ? We doubt it. The ninety-and-nine have not shown 
up, have they — except as critics? The one does now and then give 
evidence of keeping safely in the fold — for which we are devoutly 
encouraged. But " to trust blindly that a boy has in some way or other 
got something good into his system from studying a book which he does 
not understand and which bores him unutterably is not any form of 
optimism; it is mere sentimentality." 3 

Have you heard, figuratively or literally, any harvest-home rejoicings 
of your young seed-bearers ? Ought there not to be some richer harvest 
than seems forthcoming after about twenty years of classic threshing 
and seeding? Rather is there an increasing critic chorus directed 
against our artificial choice and study of classics, protest from those whom 
we are sending and have sent forth, protests more significantly from 
our own English-teaching ranks 4 — more significantly, for in this last is 
more abundant evidence of many turning right-endian. 

1 English Journal, II, 10; the italics are mine. 
'Ibid., II, 611. Hbid.,1,92. 

< The reader's attention is called to the English Journal articles referred to in the 
course of this paper. 
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But the way of the right-endian is hard. If to begin to foster love 
for literature by persistent prayerful drilling in the superclassic is the 
wrong-ended way, what's to be done ? The college entrance lists — there 
is no help in them. Why, in that goodly fellowship, a closed circle until 
1920, none later than Stevenson may even be read. As for the study 
group, none since Emerson is good enough to have reverence done him 
there. 

In these lists more and more freedom of choice is allowed, but are not 
nine-tenths of the titles still chosen as if to please a high priest of style 
and aesthetics? They are so chosen, too, in the face of the pupils' 
known dislike, if not the teachers' growing indifference. You will 
remember that in 191 2 pupils in representative high schools were given 
opportunity to rank, according to their liking of them, forty or more con- 
ference list classics. As a result of thousands of pupil-reactions, the 
lowest twenty in their ranking for popularity included many classics 
dear to the conference and to the courses modeled upon its recommen- 
dations. Only two titles from among those last twenty have been 
dropped by the powers that be. This means that for eight years 
eighteen classics marked as distinctly disliked by those having to 
study or read them stay on the list. 1 That is just another way of 
"developing a child by leading him from where he isn't to where he 
doesn't want to go." 

We are inclined still to follow the entrance requirements lists rather 
slavishly; to break with them is to break with orthodoxy. They have, 
of course, a definiteness and an authority for which we look elsewhere in 
vain.' In our search for new material we cannot look for suggestion to 
the various texts about literature or the history of it. Perhaps we should 
have grown to expect nothing from them. But if they do mention any 
comparatively recent or contemporary writers, these are ordinarily 
buried hugger-mugger in a final paragraph which is little better than a 
jumble of names. 3 The old edition of Halleck's English Literature 
ended with a beautiful poem 

Yet do the songsmiths 
Quit not their forges; 
Still on life's anvil 
Forge they the rhyme 

1 "High-School Rankings of English Classics," English Journal, I, 257. 

2 This paper was written before the publication of the report of the Committee 
on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary School. 

3 See, e.g., Tappan's England's Literature. 
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as if to set the pupils gaping for more nourishment, and then say, " Use 
your touchstones, children, use your touchstones." The new Halleck 
doesn't say much about later songsmiths — it shows them at life's anvil — 
Galsworthy and Noyes and Kipling and Masefield and Shaw and Synge 
and Wells and many more. 

In the meantime, increasing numbers of the more wide-awake, 
earnest, and hopeful of our more mature pupils, when given a chance for 
absolutely free criticism and suggestion, complain of being left among 
the classics of the past, of knowing little or nothing of the writing of 
today. As a result, whatever understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture we have succeeded in instilling into them — and our efforts have not 
been so vain as we and our critics would sometimes have us believe — too 
often end .when school ends. We undoubtedly leave too many of our 
pupils between the literature of the past, which they too often dislike or 
only mildly love, and the literature of the present, of which we have left 
them ignorant, so far as our own efforts for them are concerned. How 
many of us have ever performed the following experiment — or done 
anything with our findings if we have performed it ? 

In attracting students to lyric verse, the teacher will sometimes give over 
the lesson of the day and read to the class from some author he especially 
admires. Personally, I like to spend an hour bringing before the class such a 
poet as William Vaughn Moody, whose untimely death we must all deplore; and 
I have been glad to discover from consulting the library records and the local 
bookdealers that some members of the class have been tempted to learn more 
of the poet whose name had been to many of them utterly unknown. 1 

There came to my notice not long ago, by all but first-hand informa- 
tion, the case of a girl in a small college near where I teach who sincerely 
thought all play- writing ended when Shakespeare died. I made inquiry 
about her "antecedents" rather fearfully. No sooner had I thanked 
God that she was not one of my products, one of my seed-bearers, than 
there flashed humiliatingly through my mind the realization that but 
by the grace of chance she might have been one of my products relatively 
as ignorant of the fact that life is still being lived and literature being 
made of it. For until comparatively few years ago all the set courses 
in literature in my school had begun and ended in the more or less remote 
past. For several years I had been supplementing texts with lists of 
modern writers, and "giving over the lesson of the day" now and then 
to read from them and about them and to have others do that, too. 

X H. G. Paul, "The Teaching of Lyric Poetry," English Journal, October, 1912. 
How could teacher expect anything else ? The italics are mine. 
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Invariably we have found awakened interest. But this touch with 
modern life and thought in modern literature lacked definiteness and 
organization. It was too incidental, too merely a touch. 

Two years ago we found a book which in many ways suited our 
purpose to crystallize this interest and make it the starting-point of our 
courses in literature — Modern Prose and Poetry. 1 One flaw in this text 
is that it deals only with American writers, and apparently only with 
those who have been fortunate enough to publish through the particular 
house issuing the book. We have used this collection with increasing 
success, but, instead of using it to introduce the courses, we have found 
it better suited to more mature pupils, so leave it until the last part of 
the Senior year. With it, however, we have been able to stress more the 
life side of literature than the art side, to discard, more or less, epochs 
and formal classifications, to find material best suited to the interests 
of the pupils, and to come into definite touch with writing today. 

We make, of course, no absolute and final break with the past. Does 
anyone think such a break possible in the study of any literature ? We 
specifically attempt to emphasize the idea of the continuity of the spirit 
and, to a certain extent, the form of all good literature. In this new 
book we have begun, for instance, with a part of the Phaeacian Episode 
from the translation of The Odyssey by George Herbert Palmer, an 
author already known to our classes through acquaintance with his 
Self-Cultivation in English. The question is at once raised as to why a 
professor of philosophy in a great modern university should be interested 
enough in that old epic to toil through a translation of it, why, also, 
two modern poets should have chosen themes from the same source, 
and what their poems have to do with life and thought now. (Two 
poems dealing with Homeric material are among the contents of the 
same volume.) 

So even in this modem prose and poetry the treasure-house of the 
past is drawn from, but to a greater extent is that true of the storehouse 
of the present. Some of the selections join interest particularly effect- 
ively with the life- and thought-interests of the day: Aldrich's Quite-So, 
as a war story; Whitman's "Vigil Strange," as a war poem; Wilson's 
essay on "The Trend of American History," as a fair-minded treatment 
of a phase of our national life; Josephine Preston Peabody's "The 
Singing Man," as a protest against industrial wrongs; William Vaughn 
Moody's "Gloucester Moors," as another groping for light on great 
social and life problems; Mary An tin's The Promised Land (a chapter), 

1 Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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as a social document throwing light on the immigrant problem — all 
these and more suggest the impossibility of keeping interest down in a 
class, the inevitability of making literature a social study as it ought 
always to be, in school at least. 

Each of the two years during which we have used the book the classes 
have picked the same two selections as their favorites, "The Singing 
Man" and the chapter from The Promised Land. The pupils base their 
liking for these, not only upon the high quality of the selections, but also 
upon the interests which are gathered about them and go out from them 
during study and discussion. Interests centering in "The Singing 
Man" may include, for example, "The Man with the Hoe" (both 
picture and poem) ; the career of Jean Valjean (a dramatization of an 
episode in Hugo's novel is in the volume); Carlyle's "Two Men I 
honor, no Third" (from Sartor Resartus); the picture of social decay in 
The Deserted Village; the recent report of the Welsh committee on 
industrial relations; questions brought over from civil government and 
history classes; almost countless newspaper and magazine articles, 
poems, stories, illustrations. 

Something of the same type of interests gather about the other class 
favorite. This opens up the whole immigrant question and invites 
reading and discussion of the rest of The Promised Land; 1 Mary An tin's 
other book, They Who Knock at Our Gates; Agnes Repplier's caustic 
comment on this latter in her Atlantic Monthly essay, "The Modest 
Immigrant"; Robert Haven Schauffler's "Scum o' the Earth"; Jane 
Addams' Twenty Years at Hull House; Zangwill's The Melting Pot; 
Riis' The Making of an American; Lowell's " On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners"; the congressional debate on the literacy test; and again 
questions of particular interest in history and civil government classes. 

After experiment with this kind of "classic" I am more than ready 
to take chances on a pupil's loving to read good things, and continuing 
to read because he finds that literature may really be life now. " Here's 
a book I'm going to keep!" I have heard pupil after pupil say. Their 
most frequent comment is, "The best classic yet! " All of which seems 
but to emphasize the idea that the standard of the measure of success in 
any course in literature, at least in secondary schools, ought to be whether 
the pupil is in an attitude of spirit to continue to read when he ceases to be 
a pupil rather than whether he has been made to read certain things in a 
class. 

1 Local bookdealers began aski n g me why so many pupils called for this book ; 
if it was a required-list book, etc. 
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Our use of this volume was so satisfactory that we watched for a book 
of like sort to use in the first year, so as to carry out our idea of beginning 
with the new. Readings in Literature 1 answered in part that desire. 
It has advantage of the other collection in that it includes some present- 
day English authors. There is a generous mingling of new and old, 
English and American — not only a generous mingling, a positively 
alarming one to some of our staid souls. Think of binding into one and 
the same book "Zenobia's Infidelity" by Bunner of Puck fame, and 
Satan's farewell to heaven and hail to hell — lines more or less familiar as 
belonging to "Paradise Lost, written by John Milton, the blind Puritan 
poet," as our pupils are taught to say so glibly. Zenobia and Satan; 
Puck and Paradise Lost! The spice of variety, certainly. 

Literary chop suey ? Some of us are ready to try this mixture of the 
new and old, anyway. Having tried something like it, we believe 
what the editors say in the preface: 

The editors of this volume have tried to choose from both English and 
American prose writers and poets such entire selections or complete units as will 
interest pupils. Modern experience shows increasingly the difficulty of developing 
a love for literature through what is disliked. If the experience of the editors 
with their own classes is any basis for prediction, these selections will make 
pupils wish to read more from the same authors and from others that resemble 

them While the great classic English authors are well represented in these 

selections, the new tendency not to neglect modern writers is recognized.* 

Not all of the selections are what we might choose; some of them are 
scarcely representative of the authors' best. But the editors confess 
that they have chosen to interest pupils. It is amusing to note, however, 
how even an up-to-date text of this sort is seasoned with some of the old 
familiar aesthetic sauce. One of the directions for study of the Milton 
passage referred to above is this: "Read this aloud until you can feel 
Milton's mastery of harmonious rhythm and understand the secret of his 
influence in English poetry." 

Along with Milton such writers as Kipling, O. Henry, Alfred Noyes, 
John Masefield, William Butler Yeats, James Whitcomb Riley, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and Helen Keller find place. A group of nature lyrics 
has Robert Louis Stevenson, Emily Dickinson, John B. Tabb, William 
Wordsworth, and Robert Browning for its authors. Even Patrick Henry's 
"liberty or death" speech is included. The different types of composi- 
tion, including letter-writing, are quite well illustrated. 

1 Readings in Literature, Halleck and Barbour, American Book Co. 

3 The italics are mine. 
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Our success or failure with this second book is still in the future; this 
year is our first trial of it. But, in spite of mistakes made and likely to 
be made in working all this new material into our courses, we feel that we 
are getting to the right track. In neither the first nor the fourth year 
does the new material crowd out all the old classics. In brief, as the 
course in literature in the school of which I write is being partially 
readjusted, it will give opportunity for the pupils from the beginning 
to become just as familiarly acquainted with some of the best repre- 
sentative present-day writing as with that of the past. If they become 
even more familiar with it we feel certain that such better acquaintance 
will mean greater interest in both new and old. This will carry them 
forward better into the remaining years of the course, the second and 
third of which, and the first three-quarters of the fourth, hold quite 
close to the line of reading and study suggested in the college entrance 
lists. The last part of the fourth year, as we have explained, again 
emphasizes modern literature, chiefly American. 

We shall be better satisfied still when we can find something modern 
for our second and third years also, and something to take the place in 
different years of certain classics — Burke's Conciliation, e.g., or the 
substitutes for it offered in the entrance fist, and Milton's Minor Poems. 
We feel increasingly each year that those selections are mistakes — mis- 
takes for us, at least. 

I have already indicated something of the difficulty and danger of 
finding and trying new things without the prestige of authority back of 
their choice. Would that some conference would take it upon itself to 
make out a list of "modern requirements" to parallel the content of the 
present list. Such a modern list would meet a need which is increasingly 
felt, because of the increasing desire under present-day conditions to make 
literature, both old and new, a more vital force. "Is it possible to make 
literature appeal more largely than at present ? " asks a recent writer in 
the English Journal. 1 

Is the lack of appeal due to the failure of literature itself to touch modem 
life, or to the way in which literature has been presented by teacher and critic ? 
.... I believe that to appeal to boys, young men, and old men 1 of the present- 
day active and practical intelligence, literature must be related very definitely 

and closely to the intellectual life they live I believe (hat, if we are to save 

the older literature and make it a force in the life of the present, we must reverse our 
method of teaching the oldest first, and, using modern literature as a stepping-stone, 

1 F. C. Tilden, "Literature as an Interpretation of Life," English Journal, IV, 91. 

2 The author might just as well have included girls, young women, and old women. 
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lead the student to appreciate the literature of his own life and through that the litera- 
ture of the life of other times. 1 

The writer of the foregoing statement admits that his propositions 
are not at present "capable of exact proof," but that they are, "like 
most present-day literary and educational problems that are worth 
while, based upon conditions not yet fully realized." But the author 
sets forth clearly the elements of the new criticism, reflecting the newer 
attitude, thus: 

i. That is the greatest literature which makes the greatest appeal for good 
in the time in which it is read. 

2. Universality, longevity, and technical excellence are not necessary 
for the greatest literature. 

3. No critical formulae have been devised that can be applied accurately 
to the literary output of distinct periods. 

4. There is an increasing tendency to look upon literature as an interpre- 
tation of life or the statement or solution of the problems of life, thus attacking 
the theory that art should not be consciously didactic. 

Some such principles as these will be in the minds and hearts of the 
conference members who will meet at some not-far-future time, let us 
hope, to make a list of modern requirements, the following of which will 
help to set us wrong-endians right. 

1 The italics are mine. 



